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Character:  Marguerite  Havens. 

Scene:  The  reception-room  of  a  young  ladies’  seminary, 
furnished  with  table,  easy  chairs,  etc.  Enter  Marguerite  Havens, 
dressed  in  white  and  carrying  a  roll  of  manuscirpt,  which  she  places 
on  table  near  left  wing.  Advances  pantingly  toward  centre. 

Oh,  dear  I’m  all  out  of  breath,  running  up  those  stairs !  [Glances 
about.]  I  wonder  if  anybody’s  looking.  [Regards  herself  in  small 
mirror  that  she  takes  from  dress.]  Is  my  nose  really  red?  [despair¬ 
ingly:]  It  is — how  dreadful!  And  my  hair  [arranging  curls], 
well,  it’s  a  perfect  sight !  [Replaces  mirror  and  arranges  flowers  in 
bodice.]  Harry  always  liked  to  see  me  with  a  rose — [Stops  sud¬ 
denly,  gasps,  drops  into  chair  near  centre.]  When  I  think  of  that 
audience,  I  just  stop  breathing!  Now  I’ll  begin  like  this:  [Rises, 
walks  to  back  of  stage.  Business  of  rehearsing  entrance  to  platform, 
bows,  etc.  Recites  in  high-pitched,  stagey  voice:]  “  Courage.  The 
true  man — or  woman — is  never  dismayed,  browbeaten,  or  appalled 
by  circumstances.”  [In  natural  voice:]  I’m  so  wobbly  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  I  fell  on  my  knees  in  the  midst  of  it.  [Reciting:] 
“There  is  no  obstacle,  however  insurmountable,  that  can  not  be 
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overcome  by  a  br — a — [coughs] — ave  heart.”  [Aside:]  Mercy,  if 
I  strangle  like  that  it  will  be  dreadful.  I  ought  to  have  a  troche. 
[Recites :]  “In  illustration  of  this  there  is  the  story  of  the  woman, 

the  mother,  who,  when  she  saw - ”  Oh !  [Turns  quickly.] 

Why,  girls,  I  didn’t  hear  you  when  you  came  in.  [Pause.]  Yes, 
just  going  over  it.  Aren’t  you  scared?  [Slight  pause.]  You’re 
not?  Well,  you’re  awful  white  around  your  nose.  Kit,  isn’t 
your  dress  lovely!  [Pause.  Consciously ;]  Oh,  that’s  real  sweet 
of  you,  but  I  know  I’m  a  perfect  fright.  [Recites:]  “  The  woman,  the 
mother,  who,  when  she  saw — ”  [To  girls:]  Yes,  it  is  quite  dramatic. 
I  took  lessons.  [Pause.  Indignantly :]  She  did?  How  did  you 
find  out?  [Slight  pause.]  Well,  every  word  of  mine  is  original, 
except  what  I  took  from  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and  some  other 
old  frumps  like  that.  [Recites,  very  dramatically :]  “The  mother, 
who,  when  she  saw  her  golden-haired  darling  standing  there  upon 

the  track - ”  [Turns.  Angrily:]  Sallie  Jones,  what  are  you 

giggling  at?  [Pause.  Proudly ;]  Well,  that’s  an  agonized  expres¬ 
sion,  just  what  my  teacher  told  me  was  required.  [Recites:] 
“Golden-haired  darling  standing  there  upon  the  track,  and  heard 
the  deep  rumble  and  roar  of  the  approaching  train - ”  [Ecstatic¬ 

ally,  glancing  off  stage.]  0  girls,  look  at  those  flowers  going  through 
the  hall !  I  just  know  those  pink  roses  are  for  me.  [Reciting.  Melo¬ 
dramatic  gestures.]  “  Rushed  down  the  steep  embankment  separating 
her  from  all  she  held  dear,  and  with  an  agonized  shr-riek  snatched 
the  child  from  the  fiery  jaws  of  the  locomotive,  sobbing  ‘Saved! 
Saved !’  ”  [In  natural  voice:]  I  make  a  long  pause  here  for  applause. 
The  teacher  said  I  mustn’t  allow  it  to  upset  me.  [Pause.]  Yes, 
most  people  say  I  ought  to  go  on  the  stage,  but  Harry  thinks  my 
talent  is  more  literary.  Oh,  girls,  this  last  paragraph  is  great.  I 
want  you  to  bear  it.  [Recites:]  “We  women  must  then  have 
courage  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  and  shaking  off  the  shackles  of 
conventionality,  press  ever  forward  and  onward,  remembering 
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th&t  up,  up,  far  above  the  smoky  clouds  of  this  commonplace 
life  glow  the  rosy  peaks  of  compensation.”  [Pause]  Why, 
of  course  it  means — er — it  means — why,  I  suppose  it  means — if 
you  give  up  all  for  art,  and  live  and  die  an  old  maid,  you’ll  be 
rewarded;  and  that’s  what  I  intend  to  do.  Only  I  wish  ’twas  the 
fashion  to  send  out  cards  with  all  the  offers  I’ve  had,  so  that  every¬ 
one  would  know  I  chose  single  life  from  preference.  [Pause.] 
No,  but  you  can  have  platonic  friends,  and  that’s  really  just  as 
nice.  [Pause.  Consciously :]  Yes,  I  have,  but  I  wouldn’t  tell 
you  his  name  for  anything.  [Pause.  Indignantly :]  No,  I  don’t 
mean  that  beanstalk.  [Pause.]  No,  nor  him  either,  with  those 
dreadful  football  feet.  [Pause.]  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it’s' 
Harry  Hadsell,  but  I  shan’t  say  another  word.  I  haven’t  any 
respect  for  a  girl  who  talks  about  her  love-affairs.  [Confidentially:] 
But  you  know  he  really  is  awfully  fond  of  me;  his  teeth  just  chat¬ 
tered  when  I  said  I  couldn’t  marry  him,  and  so  we’ve  agreed  to  be 
platonic  friends  all  our  lives.  Isn’t  that  ideal?  [Pause.  Indig¬ 
nantly:]  Well,  I’m  not  sentimental  with  him,  Sallie  Jones,  no  matter 
if  you  do  think  so.  [Pause.]  When  he  was  here  at  the  reception? 
Sh-h-h!  You  mean  thing!  Did  you  see  us?  Well,  er — er — 
anyway,  it  was  only  one,  and  that  was  just  because  he  was  going 
away.  [Starts.  Agitatedly :]  There  goes  the  preparatory  bell ! 
Where’s  my  handkerchief?  [Rushes  agitatedly  about  stage  in  search 
of  it,  muttering  essay  to  herself.]  “  Courage.  The  true  man  or 

woman  is  never  dismayed,  browbeaten  or  appalled - ”  Here 

it  is:  [Picks  up  handkerchief  from  floor.]  Girls,  just  think,  this 
is  the  most  important  event  in  our  lives.  [Looking  off  at  wing.] 
There’s  everybody  going  through  the  hall.  How  they  do  rubber¬ 
neck!  Oh,  for  goodness’  sakes,  don’t  tell  Miss  Briggs  I  said  that 
— she’d  die!  [Smiles  and  bows.]  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spriggins,  come  to 
see  their  daughter  graduate.  Harry  says  Clara  Spriggins  is  the 
most  intellectual  girl  he  ever  knew.  Goodness  knows,  I’m  not 
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jealous;  she  ought  to  be  something,  to  console  her  for  that  face. 
Kit,  who  is  that  gawky  fellow  you’re  smiling  at?  [ Horrified ;] 
Your  brother?  Oh,  excuse  me,  dear,  I — I  didn’t  mean  him  any¬ 
way.  We  really  ought  to  be  going.  Is  my  hair  all  right?  [Pan¬ 
tomime]  For  mercy  sakes  be  careful;  those  little  puffs  are  just 
pinned  on.  You’ve  put  your  foot  right  through  the  ruffle  on 
your  skirt — the  lace  drags  a  mile.  Never  mind — nobody’ll  notice. 
[ Frantically :]  Oh,  for  the  love  of  goodness,  don’t  step  on  my  train. 
I’m  so  scared  I  just  feel  myself  turning  into  a  frappe.  [Moves 
toward  the  door .  Stops.]  What,  James?  A  letter?  [Takes  it, 
rushes  hack.  Aside ,  rapturously :]  From  Harry!  [Direct:]  Yes, 
yes,  girls,  go  on;  I’ll  be  with  you  presently.  [Pause.  Impa¬ 
tiently:]  I  know;  but  the  second  bell  doesn’t  ring  for  five  minutes. 
No,  don’t  wait.  I’d  just  as  soon  come  by  myself.  [Turns;  opens 
letter  eagerly.]  He  does  write  such  sweet  platonic  love-letters; 
and  I  just  need  one  to  keep  my  courage  up.  [Reads:]  “  Dear  friend.” 
[Repeats:]  “Dear  friend?”  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that’s  rather 
tame  after — after  the  things  he  has  written.  [Continues  reading :] 
“I  am  in  the  audience — ”  [Rapturously:]  How  nice!  I  knew  he 
would  be — “"and  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  send  this  line, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  to-day,  and  your  future 
prosperous  career.”  [Aside:]  “Career?”  Wonder  if  he  thinks 
I’m  going  into  politics!  [Reads:]  “And  now,  my  dear  old  platonic 
friend — ”  [Indignantly:]  Old  platonic  friend!  Why,  that  sounds 
as  if  I  was  his  grandmother!  [Reads:]  “May  I  hint  at  a  secret, 
and  ask  your  congratulations  upon  my  approaching  marriage  to 
the  dearest,  sweetest  girl  in  the  world.  Sincerely,  H.  Hadsell.” 
Oh!  [iSinfcs  into  chair ,  crumpling  letter  in  her  hand.]  Marriage — 
“approaching  marriage  to  the  dearest,  sweetest  girl — ”  [Looks  at 
letter.]  He  doesn’t  say  she’s  pretty.  [Suddenly,  wildly:]  I  know 
who  it  is — it’s  Clara  Spriggins.  He  was  always  talking  about 
her  intellect.  She’s  been  after  him  three  years,  and  now  she’s 
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got  him.  “The  sweetest  girl” — oh,  I'd  like  to  pull  her  hair  out. 
[Looks  at  letter  again ,  then  tears  it  in  pieces .]  “Dear  old  platonic 
friend!”  when  he's  just  been  my  devoted  lover  for  a  whole  year 
past,  and  took  me  to  sleigh-rides  and  parties,  and — and  tied  my 
neckties  for  me — I'll  never  trust  another  man!  I  wonder  if  he'll 
tell  her  all  about  it — that  time  he  kissed  me,  and  all  that.  Maybe 
he'll  tell  her  it  was  a  platonic  kiss,  but  it  wasn't — if  it  had  been, 
I  wouldn't  have  enjoyed  it.  Oh,  I  can't  go  out  and  read  my  essay — 
I  can’t!  My  heart  aches  just  like  the  toothache.  [Sinfe  into  chair 
and  begins  to  cry.  Pause ,  then  speaks  with  her  handkerchief  still  to 
her  eyes.]  What?  [Jumps  to  her  feet.]  Harry!  [Hysterically:] 
No,  I  wasn't  crying — I — I  mean,  it's  just  a  graduation  cry.  We 
girls  always  feel  this  way  when  we  go  out  to  face  the  world.  [Pause.] 
Yes,  I  received  your  note.  I  never  was  so — so — so  delighted  over 
anything  in  my  life.  I — I  congratulate  you,  and  if  I  was  you  I 
wouldn't  mind  about  Clara  Spriggins's  temper;  it  may  improve. 
[With  more  composure.]  Of  course,  I  expect  you  to  return  my 
letters,  and  I'll  return  yours,  and  the  presents — I  wouldn't  think 
of  keeping  them.  No,  I  won't  continue  our  platonic  friendship, 
because — because — well,  because.  [Pause.]  No,  I  don't;  I  hate 
it.  [Pause.  Angrily :]  Harry  Hadsell,  what  sense  is  there  in  you 
standing  there  talking  like  a  phonograph.  Platonic  friends ! 
platonic  friends!  when  we  weren't  platonic  friends,  and  you  know 
it,  and  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  a  platonic  friendship,  and  there 
never  will  be,  so  there !  And  when  it  comes  to  an  engaged  man — 
[Pause.  Wildly ;]  Not  engaged?  You  said  so!  [Excitedly:]  You 
said  “approaching  marriage  with  the  dearest,  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world.”  [Short  pause.  Gaspingly:]  Dearest  girl  in  the  world  is 
me?  [Sinks  into  chair.]  Harry  Hadsell,  I'll  never  forgive  you 
till  the  longest  day  of  my  life,  and  my  eyes  are  all  red,  I  know  they 
are!  [ Waving  him  off.]  Go  away,  go  away,  you  needn't  talk  to 
me.  [As  if  interrupting.]  There's  nothing  you  can  say  will  make 
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the  least  difference.  [Pause.]  Love?  If  I  loved  you  as  much  as 
Juliet  and  Annie  Laurie  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  rolled  into  one, 
I  wouldn’t  marry  you  now,  and  no  girl  of  any  self-respect  would. 
[ Tragically ,  arm  extended :]  Go!  [Stands  as  if  watching  him  out  of 
the  room;  suddenly  clasps  hands  together.]  What’s  that — the  last 
bell?  I  forgot  all  about  it.  [Hysterically:]  Oh,  it’s  awful!  I’m 
scared  speechless,  and  my  heart’s  broken  and  right  up  in  my  throat, 
and  my  hair’s  coming  out  of  curl!  Where’s  my  essay?  [Snatches 
it  from  table.]  Why,  some  of  it’s  gone — it’s  blown  out  of  the  window. 
[Looking  off  wing.]  I  can’t  reach  it!  [Rushes  to  centre  of  stage, 
hands  clasped  tragically.]  What  shall  I  do?  [Calls:]  Harry! 
Harry!  [Hurrying  to  wing  again.]  I  can’t  climb  down  there  in 
this  dress — and  there’s  no  one  to  help  me.  [Turns.  Intensely :] 
0  Harry,  did  you  come  back?  [Short  pause.]  No,  I’ve  not  for¬ 
given  you,  but  I’m  almost  wild.  Part  of  “ Courage”  has  blown 
out  of  the  window — it’s  down  there  on  the  fire-escape — there  isn’t 
a  minute  to  lose — do  climb  down  there  and  get  it — What?  [Pause. 
Surprised  and  angry:]  You  will  if  I  take  back  what  I  said,  and 
consent — ”  [Indignantly:]  Harry  Hadsell,  I  believe  you’re  the 
meanest  fellow  in  the  whole  wide  world!  [Excitedly:]  They’ve 
begun  the  march — I  ought  to  be  there — my  essay  comes  first — 
[Turns  upon  him  tragically:]  Consent?  No,  I  won’t  I  never  will — - 
not  if  “ Courage”  is  lost  to  the  world  forever,  and  you  turn  into  a 
pillar  of  salt!  [Wildly:]  Oh,  they’ve  gone,  everyone — I  hear 
the  applause — they’re  marching  in  on  the  platform.  [Rushes 
about  stage.]  What’ll  I  do,  what’ll  I  do?  [Suddenly,  hysterically :] 
Yes,  get  it,  do  get  it,  and  I’ll  promise  anything.  Engaged?  Yes. 
Married?  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  if  only — [Shrieks.]  Oh,  Harry,  do 
be  careful.  [Agitatedly,  looking  off  wing.]  If  you  fall  and  kill 
yourself  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again.  [Pointing.]  There’s  another 
piece  hugging  that  post — that’s  about  the  mother  saving  her  child — 
[j Extending  hands.]  That’s  all.  Give  them  to  me  quick.  [Pulls 
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looking-glass  from  dress,  and  rushes  to  centre  of  stage.]  Fm  a  regular 
scarecrow — F 11  disgrace  the  whole  school — and  I  want  you  always 
to  remember,  Harry  Hadsell,  that  I  never  would  have  said  “yes” 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  force  of  circumstances.  [Hurries  toward 
entrance.]  H’m?  [Turns,  expression  of  dismay :]  Give  me  back  my 
promise?  [Trembling  with  eagerness.]  No,  Harry — you  needn’t, 
Harry,  because — because  (in  burst  of  confidence] — why,  you  foolish 
boy,  I  know  every  word  of  that  essay  by  heart.  I  called  you  back 
because — because  I  love  you.  [Coquettishly,  as  if  evading  kiss:] 
No,  you  don’t.  Good-bye.  [Turns,  and  exits,  reciting  as  she 
does  so:]  “Courage.  The  true  man — or  woman — is  never  dis¬ 
mayed,  browbeaten  or  appalled - ” 
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